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, and member of the International Advisory Council 
at Headquarters last week. 


Hoda Charaoui Pasha 
of the National Woman's Party, who conferred with Woman's Party leaders 
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Anothes Woman Candidate for Congress 
UTH HANNA McCORMICK has an- 


nounced that she will run for Con- | 


gress in Illinois. Mrs. McCormick, the 
daughter of Mark Hanna, who was a 
power in politics in his time, and the 
widow of the late Senator Medill McCor- 


mick, is a member of the Republican Na- 


tional Committee from Illinois. 

She broke away from the regular Re- 
publican ranks there in refusing to sup- 
port the nomination of Frank Smith for 
the Senate. She has long been a firebrand 
in Republican politics, and despite the 
fact that she has opposed the National 
Woman’s Party during the suffrage cam- 
paign, its members who seek real political 


power for women cannot but admire her 


refusal to be meek under the dictation of 
the men of her party. 

Mrs. McCormick has previously been 
mentioned as a possible candidate for 
Governor of Illinois and as a possible 
nominee for Vice-President of the United 
States. She is a candidate-at-large, as 
Illinois has one congressman-at-large, the 
seat now being filled by Henry Rathbone. 


Do You Want a Woman Physician ? 


HE Medical Woman’s Journal, official 

organ of the Medical Women’s Na- 
tional Association, has instituted a service 
whereby it will furnish to any person who 
wishes it a list of the women physicians 
in any city or town in the country. It is 
pointed out that when a person moves to 
a new place, and asks some one to recom- 
mend a physician, a man is almost in- 
variably recommended. It is to enable 
those who prefer women physicians to be 
directed to them that the Journal has in- 
stituted this service, 


Why the Restriction? 


HE Board of Education of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has decided that girls may 
study automobile mechanics if as many 


as twenty of them make application for — 
admission to such a class. 


Heretofore 
only boys have been permitted to study 
automobile mechanics. Three girls from 
Armstrong High School tried to register 
for the course, and the Board of Educa- 
tion sat solemnly upon the matter and de- 
cided that the girls could take the course 
only if they could find at least seventeen 
more who want it. 


Woman Scales Kilimanjaro 


HEILA MacDONALD is the first 
woman to scale Mount Kilimanjaro, 


the loftiest peak in Africa, which is 
19,321 feet high. 


Feminist Notes 


Women’s Economic Progress Shown 


HE advance of women in the fields of 
commerce, industry, invention, the 
arts, and the professions was graphically 
shown in the Sixth Annual Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries, held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, during the 


week of October 3-8. 


Not only were United States women 
represented in the show, but the product 
of women from other countries as well 
were assembled in the 250 exhibits with an 
estimated value of $3,000,000. 

There also were displays of the work of 
women in more or less unusual occupa- 
tions such as shoe manufacturers, a maker 
of silk, executive in a gas company, build- 
ers, food manufacturers, a landscape gar- 
dener, toy maker, travel tour directors, 


kitchen utensil maker, importers of for-— 


eign goods, a silk mural painter, and a 
woman executive in an art gallery. 


Marriage and Education 
HE curious anomalies of the attitude 


of officials toward the marriage of a 
woman are revealed again in the action 


of two school boards on the marriage of 


two high school girls, | 
In Zanesville, Ohio, Dora Jones, 15-year- 
old bride, defies truant officers to force 


her to go to school “because she is mar- 


ried.” 

In New Brunswick, New Jersey, Mrs. 
Karl Rabke, 19-year-old bride, has re- 
tained an attorney to prevent the high 
school from refusing her readmission “be- 
cause she is married.” 

“They cannot make me go to school,” 
asserted Mrs. Jones as she busied herself 
canning fruit in her new home. 

“They cannot prevent me from complet- 
ing my education,” said Mrs. Rabke, as 
she prepared to review the work she had 
missed on her honeymoon. 


In Zanesville the law is that all girls 


under 16 must go to school. The marriage 
of Mrs. Jones was discovered when truant 
officers investigated her sudden disappear- 
ance from school a few days ago. 

In New Brunswick, when Mrs. Rabke 
attempted to return to school to complete 


her senior year, the Board of Education 


voted four to one against readmitting her. 


Young Woman Candidate for Mayor 


JONES, 21-year-old 
graduate of the University of New 
Hampshire, has announced her candidacy 
for Mayor of Concord, New Hampshire. 
She also aspires to be Governor of her 
State eventually. 


Equal Rights 


Dutch Women Seek More Freedom 


UTCH women, like the women of the 
rest of the world, are seeking more 
freedom constantly, according to Judge 
Nicholas Muller of Holland, judge of the 
Juvenile Court. Women have entered the 
leading professions. There have been wom- 
en lawyers for twenty years, Judge 
Muller said, though as yet there has not 
been one to attain the eminence of a 
Mabel Willebrandt, or of a Judge Kath- 
erine Sellers, Mary Barthelme, or Miriam 
Van Waters. In fact, by law a woman 
cannot hold the office of judge in Holland. 
But women are successful teachers, jour- 
nalists, doctors. Economically the modern 
Dutch girl is in much the same position as 
is the American girl. | 
The large universities are co-educa- 
tional. There are, Judge Muller says, 
thousands of Dutch women attending uni- 
versities. There the student enters col- 
lege with a definite profession planned— 


- medicine, law, teaching. It is therefore 
the more interesting to know that women > 


are attending the universities in large 
numbers, for that means not only a large 


number of college women, but a large 


number of women in professions later. 


Evidently Holland does not feel so timid 


as does Oxford about women in the uni- 
versity. The sensible Dutch people have 
not sent out dispatches to the newspapers 
stating that their men tremble for their 
intellectual safety as soon as women enter 
into their classrooms. 

As interesting is the fact that the gram- 
mar grades of the Dutch schools are 
taught by men and women teachers, and 
are not almost entirely feminine in their 
teaching staffs, as so often is the case 
here. Judge Muller, like many of the 


leading American educators today, ap- 


pears to feel that teaching, as well as 


studying, ought to be done with both 
sexes working together. 


Field for Women 


ARS. L. K. McGAFFEY, one of the 
three women members of the New 
Mexico State Legislature, thinks that 
legislative work is “the biggest field open 
to women” and hopes that more women 
will go into it. She expects and accepts 
no consideration because of her sex. Be- 
sides the three women in the State House 
of Representatives, New Mexico has 


women as Secretary of State (Jennie 
Fortune), Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation (Lois Randolf), executive secre- 
tary to the Governor (Clara Olsen), mem- 
bers of the boards of each State institu- _ 
tion, and one State Senator, Louise Coe. 
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OUNG, pretty, vivacious, and petite, 
Canton, who is spending a 

few days in San Francisco before 
taking up her duties as newly appointed 
Nicaraguan consul to San Diego, is just 
the sort of figure you can more readily 
imagine leaning over a balcony with a 
rose between her smiling lips and a come- 
hither in her dark eyes than seriously 
taking one of the newest of occupations 
for women. 


And yet she is quite serious. 

“People think that Nicaraguan girls 
are under the old Spanish tradition and 
never march out to do things for them- 
selves, but they are far more imbued with 
the American spirit than most people 
think. So many of us have been educated 
in the United States that we are by no 
means languorous balcony-leaners. 
cause I have let my hair grow, everyone 
asks me if the women of Nicaragua are 
too conservative to adopt the bob. But 
it’s the other way round. You see nothing 
but bobbed heads. I wore mine short for 
several years, until I got tired of seeing 
myself like everybody else. 

“T have always intended to do some- 
thing for myself. At first I intended to 
teach languages, but my father is in the 
Government service and when I found 
that I could have the consular appoint- 
ment, I took it. You see, we are not such 
secluded and duenna-guarded girls, in my 
country, after all. When I take up my 
new work, I expect to work hard. When 


Nicaraguas Woman Consul 


(Reprinted by permission from the Oak- 
land (Califorma) “Tribune.”) 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


‘people look at me, they sometimes do not 


understand; but they will find out how 
much in earnest I am.” 


Thus delicately does Miss Canton touch 
on the point that her dark hair curls fas- 
sinatingly—and naturally—back from the 
youthful oval of her face, that her eyes are 
large and dark and dancing, that her 
movements are swift and darting as a 


humming bird’s, and that she is quick at 


smiling. She upsets another tradition by 


stating quite frankly that she is 25 years 


old, although there would not be a soul 


1o raise a skeptical eyebrow if she made 


it 18. Altogether, more serious than she 
looks, this young lady is ready to discuss 
acutely the requirements of her job. 


“T should say that the best quality for 
a woman entering the consular service,” 
she declares after a moment’s thought, 
“is the ability to get along with people. 
The human equation looms large in this 
profession. That quality is more impor- 
tant than the kind of special training or 
education she may have had. I can only 
speak for conditions as I know them, for 


in my country, since appointments are not 


made under a civil service rating, there 
are no definite examinations to take. As 
between a college education with courses 
in foreign trade, international relations, 
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and the like, and a miscellaneous experi- 
ence, particularly with wide travel, it 


would depend much on the individual; | 


but I cannot help thinking that travel is 
of great aid in teaching us tolerance and 
understanding, in dealing with individ- 


uals, and thé ability to see the point of 
view of different nations. 


“As in every other profession, there are 
both advantages and disadvantages. I 
know something of both, beforehand, as 
my father has also formerly been in the 
consular service. There is the constant 
change, the being sent from port to port, 
so that one makes good friends only to 
lose them again. There is the chance of 
finding oneself in a national environment 
or society that is personally uncongenial. 


- On the other hand, there are many inter- 


esting contacts and opportunities. The 
main thing with myself is, that I am 
not a little flapper doing a stunt, but am 
on the track of the work I want to follow. 
I want to be taken seriously.” 


One cannot blame the men for smiling 


at the emphatically nodding curly head. 
But women can understand readily 
enough that even if a girl is as pretty as 
this one, she may have interests outside 


her own prettiness. Miss Canton is quite 


close enough to the line that would label 
her beautiful; but she is very far, indeed, 
from having a vacuum inside her head 
just because the outside is worth looking 
at twice. | : 


Discrimination Against Married Women— 


dent of the French Union for 

Woman Suffrage, believes in in- 
dustrial legislation for women only, she 
vigorously protests against any discrimi- 
nation against married women. 

In explaining in La Francaise (Septem- 
ber 7) why Scandanavian and German 
Feminists are opposed to special indus- 
trial legislation for women, she points to 
discriminations against married women 
in some of those countries as one of the 
reasons why they distrust all “protective 
legislation” applicable to women only. 

Mme. Brunschvicg says: 

“Do you know, French women workers, 
that in these countries the woman who 
marries loses her right to work: the 
teacher may no longer teach, the govern- 
ment employee is dismissed, the working- 
woman is no longer taken on? No matter 
if the husband is sick, if the wife is more 
capable than he; the law is strict; from 


WW HILE C. BRUNSCHVICG, presi- 


French View 


the moment that she has a husband, a 
woman must stay at home. 

“Why this protection, do you ask? Why 
this solicitude of the law for the married 
woman? It is quite simple. Because the 
men’s trade unions are powerful and they 
influence the laws. And to remedy the 
unemployment from which their countries 
are suffering, they have discovered an ex- 
tremely simple remedy, the suppression 
of one group of their competitors—the 
women. They have invented protection 
of the married women because this 
protection corresponds to their own inter- 
ests. 

“Can one believe in good faith that 
there was need of a law to keep a woman, 
who did not have to do it, from going out 
to work all day? And is it supposable 
that the mother of a family would gladly 
leave her little ones and her home for a 
factory? 


“By what miracle have we in France 
escaped this hypocritical protection 
which deprives a woman of her freedom 
and her dignity? Clearly, because we 
are a country short of hands, a country 
which imports manual labor, and which 
does not normally have unemployment. 
For this reason the men say nothing. 
They care little whether women or Ar- 
menians or Poles are employed, when 
there is no labor surplus and therefore 
no competition. 


“Do you understand now, women work- 
ers, why the Scandinavian working- 
women are on the defensive, and why they 
are distrustful when the question of 
protection is raised? You should be on 
guard yourselves and instead of denounc- 
ing the Feminists in your Congress, come 
to our assistance. 


“Do your part. Support us if we are 
right; protest, if we are wrong.” 
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Another Woman Candidate for Congress 


UTH HANNA McCORMICK has an- 
nounced that she will run for Con- 
gress in Illinois. Mrs. McCormick, the 
daughter of Mark Hanna, who was a 
power in politics in his time, and the 
widow of the late Senator Medill McCor- 
mick, is a member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee from Illinois. _ 

She broke away from the regular Re- 
publican ranks there in refusing to sup- 
port the nomination of Frank Smith for 
the Senate. She has long been a firebrand 
in Republican politics, and despite the 
fact that she has opposed the National 
Woman’s Party during the suffrage cam- 
paign, its members who seek real political 
power for women cannot but admire her 
refusal to be meek under the dictation of 
the men of her party. 

Mrs. McCormick has previously been 
mentioned as a possible candidate for 


Governor of Illinois and as a possible 


nominee for Vice-President of the United 
States. She is a candidate-at-large, as 


seat now being filled by Henry Rathbone. 


Do You Want a Woman Physician? 


HE Medical Woman’s Journal, official 
. organ of the Medical Women’s Na- 
tional Association, has instituted a service 
whereby it will furnish to any person who 
wishes it a list of the women physicians 
in any city or town in the country. It is 
pointed out that when a person moves to 
a new place, and asks some one to recom- 
mend a physician, a man is almost in- 
variably recommended. It is to enable 
those who prefer women physicians to be 
directed to them that the Journal has in- 
stituted this service, 


Why the Restriction? 


HE Board of Education of Washing- 

ton, D. C., has decided that girls may 
study automobile mechanics if as many 
as twenty of them make application for 
admission to such a class. Heretofore 
only boys have been permitted to study 
automobile mechanics. Three girls from 
Armstrong High School tried to register 
for the course, and the Board of Educa- 
tion sat solemnly upon the matter and de- 
cided that the girls could take the course 
only if they could find at least seventeen 
more who want it. : 


Woman Scales Kilimanjaro 


HEILA MacDONALD is the first 

woman to scale Mount Kilimanjaro, 
the loftiest peak in Africa, which is 
19,321 feet high. 
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Feminist Notes 


Women’s Economic Progress Shown 


HE advance of women in the fields of 

commerce, industry, invention, the 
arts, and the professions was graphically 
shown in the Sixth Annual Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries, held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, during the 
week of October 3-8. : 

Not only were United States women 
represented in the show, but the product 
of women from other countries as well 
were assembled in the 250 exhibits with an 
estimated value of $3,000,000. 

There also were displays of the work of 
women in more or less unusual occupa- 
tions such as shoe manufacturers, a maker 
of silk, executive in a gas company, build- 
ers, food manufacturers, a landscape gar- 
dener, toy maker, travel tour directors, 


kitchen utensil maker, importers of for- 


eign goods, a silk mural painter, and a 
woman executive in an art gallery. 


_ Marriage and Education 
Illinois has one congressman-at-large, the — 


HE curious anomalies of the attitude 
of officials toward the marriage of a 
woman are revealed again in the action 
of two school boards on the marriage of 
two high school girls, | 
In Zanesville, Ohio, Dora Jones, 15-year- 
old bride, defies truant officers to force 
her to go to school “because she is mar- 
ried.” 
In New Brunswick, New Jersey, Mrs. 
Karl Rabke, 19-year-old bride, has re- 


tained an attorney to prevent the high 


school from refusing her readmission “be- 
cause she is married.” 

“They cannot make me go to school,” 
asserted Mrs. Jones as she busied herself 
canning fruit in her new home. 

“They cannot prevent me from complet- 
ing my education,” said Mrs. Rabke, as 
she prepared to review the work she had 
missed on her honeymoon. 


In Zanesville the law is that all girls 


under 16 must go to school. The marriage 
of Mrs. Jones was discovered when truant 
officers investigated her sudden disappear- 
ance from school a few days ago. 


In New Brunswick, when Mrs. Rabke - 


attempted to return to school to complete 
her senior year, the Board of Education 
voted four to one against readmitting her. 


Young Woman Candidate for Mayor 
JONES, 21-year-old 
graduate of the University of New 
Hampshire, has announced her candidacy 
for Mayor of Concord, New Hampshire. 


She also aspires to be Governor of her 
State eventually. | 


Equal Rights 


Dutch Women Seek More Freedom 


UTCH women, like the women of the 
rest of the world, are seeking more 
freedom constantly, according to Judge — 
Nicholas Muller of Holland, judge of the 
Juvenile Court. Women have entered the 
leading professions. There have been wom- 
en lawyers for twenty years, Judge 
Muller said, though as yet there has not 
been one to attain the eminence of a 
Mabel Willebrandt, or of a Judge Kath- 
erine Sellers, Mary Barthelme, or Miriam 
Van Waters. In fact, by law a woman 
cannot hold the office of judge in Holland. 
But women are successful teachers, jour- 
nalists, doctors. Economically the modern 
Dutch girl is in much the same position as 
is the American girl. : 
The large universities are co-educa- 
tional. There are, Judge Muller says, 
thousands of Dutch women attending uni- - 
versities. There the student enters col- 
lege with a definite profession planned— 
medicine, law, teaching. It is therefore 


the more interesting to know that women | 


are attending the universities in large 
numbers, for that means not only a large 
number of college women, but a large 
number of women in professions later. 
Evidently Holland does not feel so timid 
as does Oxford about women in the uni- 
versity. The sensible Dutch people have 
not sent out dispatches to the newspapers 
stating that their men tremble for their 
intellectual safety as soon as women enter 
into their classrooms. 

As interesting is the fact that the gram- 
mar grades of the Dutch schools are 
taught by men and women teachers, and 
are not almost entirely feminine in their 
teaching staffs, as so often is the case 
here.. Judge Muller, like many of the 
leading American educators today, ap- 
pears to feel that teaching, as well as 
studying, ought to be done with both 
sexes working together. 


Field for Women 


RS. L. K. McGAFFEY, one of the 
three women members of the New 
Mexico State Legislature, thinks that 
legislative work is “the biggest field open 
to women” and hopes that more women 
will go into it. She expects and accepts 
no consideration because of her sex. Be- 
sides the three women in the State House 
of Representatives, New Mexico has 
women as Secretary of State (Jennie 
Fortune), Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation (Lois Randolf), executive secre- 
tary to the Governor (Clara Olsen), mem- 
bers of the boards of each State institu- | 
tion, and one State Senator, Louise Coe.. 


October 15, 1927 


OUNG, pretty, vivacious, and petite, 
Emmita Canton, who is spending a 


few days in San Francisco before 
taking up her duties as newly appointed 
Nicaraguan consul to San Diego, is just 
the sort of figure you can more readily 
imagine leaning over a balcony with a 
rosé between her smiling lips and a come- 
hither in her dark eyes than seriously 
taking one of the newest of occupations 
for wOmen. | 


And yet she is quite serious. 

“People think that Nicaraguan girls 
are under the old Spanish tradition and 
never march out to do things for them- 
_ gelves, but they are far more imbued with 
the American spirit than most people 
think. So many of us have been educated 
in the United States that we are by no 
means languorous balcony-leaners. Be- 
cause I have let my hair grow, everyone 
asks me if the women of Nicaragua are 
too conservative to adopt the bob. But 
it’s the other way round. You see nothing 
but bobbed heads. I wore mine short for 
several years, until I got tired of seeing 
myself like everybody else. 


“T have always intended to do some- 
thing for myself. At first I intended to 
teach languages, but my father is in the 
- Government service and when I found 
that I could have the consular appoint- 
ment, I took it. You see, we are not such 
secluded and duenna-guarded girls, in my 
country, after all. When I take up my 
new work, I expect to work hard. When 


(Reprinted by permission from the Oak- 
land (California) “Tribune,”) 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


‘people look at me, they sometimes do not 


understand; but they will find out how 
much in earnest I am.” 


Thus delicately does Miss Canton touch 
on the point that her dark hair curls fas- 
sinatingly—and naturally—back from the 
youthful oval of her face, that her eyes are 
large and dark and dancing, that her 
movements are swift and darting as a 
humming bird’s, and that she is quick at 
smiling. She upsets another tradition by 


stating quite frankly that she is 25 years 
old, although there would not be a soul 


to raise a skeptical eyebrow if she made 
it 18. Altogether, more serious than she 
looks, this young lady is ready to discuss 
acutely the requirements of her job. | 

“T should say that the best quality for 
a woman entering the consular service,” 
she declares after a moment’s thought, 
“is the ability to get along with people. 
The human equation looms large in this 
profession. That quality is more impor- 
tant than the kind of special training or 
education she may have had. I can only 
speak for conditions as I know them, for 
in my country, since appointments are not 
made under a civil service rating, there 
are no definite examinations to take. As 
between a college education with courses 
in foreign trade, international relations, 
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zua's Woman Consul 


and the like, and a miscellaneous experi- 
ence, particularly with wide travel, it 
would depend much on the individual; 
but I cannot help thinking that travel is 
of great aid in teaching us tolerance and 
understanding, in dealing with individ- 
uals, and the ability to see the point of 


view of different nations. 


“As in every other profession, there are 
both advantages and disadvantages. I 
know something of both, beforehand, as 
my father has also formerly been in the 
consular service. There is the constant 
change, the being sent from port to port, | 
so that one makes good friends only to 
lose them again. There is the chance of 
finding oneself in a national environment 
or society that is personally uncongenial. 
On the other hand, there are many inter- 
esting contacts and opportunities. The 
main thing with myself is, that I am 
not a little flapper doing a stunt, but am 
on the track of the work I want to follow. 
I want to be taken seriously.” 

One cannot blame the men for smiling 
at the emphatically nodding curly head. 
But women can understand readily 
enough that even if a girl is as pretty as 
this one, she may have interests outside 


her own prettiness. Miss Canton is quite 


close enough to the line that would label 
her beautiful; but she is very far, indeed, 
from having a vacuum inside her head 
just because the outside is worth looking 
at twice. : 


Against Married Women— 


dent of the French Union for 
Woman Suffrage, believes in in- 
- dustrial legislation for women only, she 
vigorously protests against any discrimi- 
nation against married women. 

In explaining in La Francaise (Septem- 
ber 7) why Scandanavian and German 
Feminists are opposed to special indus- 
trial legislation for women, she points to 
discriminations against married women 
in some of those countries as one of the 
reasons why they distrust all “protective 
legislation” applicable to women only. 

Mme. Brunschvicg says: 

“Do you know, French women workers, 
that in these countries the woman who 
marries loses her right to work: the 
teacher may no longer teach, the govern- 
ment employee is dismissed, the working- 
woman is no longer taken on? No matter 
if the husband is sick, if the wife is more 
capable than he; the law is strict; from 


W HILE ©. BRUNSCHVICG, presi- 


A French View 


the moment that she has a husband, a 
woman must stay at home. 

“Why this protection, do you ask? Why 
this solicitude of the law for the married 
woman? It is quite simple. Because the 
men’s trade unions are powerful and they 
influence the laws. And to remedy the 
unemployment from which their countries 
are suffering, they have discovered an ex- 
tremely simple remedy, the suppression 
of one group of their competitors—the 
women. They have invented protection 
of the married women because this 
protection corresponds to their own inter- 
ests. 
“Can one believe in good faith that 
there was need of a law to keep a woman, 
who did not have to do it, from going out 
to work all day? And is it supposable 
that the mother of a family would gladly 
leave her little ones and her home for a 
factory? 


“By what miracle have we in France 
escaped this hypocritical protection 
which deprives a woman of her freedom 
and her dignity? Clearly, because we 


- are a country short of hands, a country 


which imports manual labor, and which 
does not normally have unemployment. 
For this reason the men say nothing. 
They care little whether women or Ar- 
menians or Poles are employed, when 
there is no labor surplus and therefo 

no competition. 


“Do you understand now, women work- 
ers, why the Scandinavian working- 
women are on the defensive, and why they 
are distrustful when the question of 
protection is raised? You should be on 
guard yourselves and instead of denounc- 
ing the Feminists in your Congress, come 
to our assistance. 

“Do your part. Support us if we are 
right; protest, if we are wrong.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure fer women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


HE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11.1 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by SunaTtor E. Currwis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925, 
by D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 


Feminism in the Orient 


A = women of the East have perhaps made the longest strides in the 
march toward equality which have been made in our time. Within our 
memory, the women of China, India, Turkey, and Egypt have been in 
almost complete subjection to the men of their families, lacking even educa- 
tion and the freedom to move about in public. 


In all these countries, women have succeeded in obtaining greatly increased 
opportunities for education, and have taken advantage of their opportunities 
in numbers which have proved the eagerness and readiness of Oriental women 
for education. China was perhaps the first of the Asiatic countries to open 
the universities to women. The movement for the education of women began 
there in the early part of this century, and something of its progress may be 
seen in the numbers of Chinese women who come to the United States for post- 
graduate and professional training. 


The symbols of subjection—the bound feet, the veil, the seclusion of 
women—have disappeared among most classes in the Orient. 


Women lawyers, physicians, teachers, business and factory workers have 
established themselves and increased in numbers in China, Japan, Egypt, and 
India. Polygamy is rapidly being abolished in the Eastern countries which 
formerly practised it. 


Women in most of India have the right to vote and to hold office in the 
governmental councils. 


But most encouraging of all is the kind of aims for which the Feminists 
of these countries are striving. Mme. Charaoui has told us of the work of 
her organization in Egypt. 

Dorothy T. Wong, leading Chinese Feminist, lists the aims of the women 
of her country as follows: ae : 


Equality of education for both sexes. 

Equality of vocational opportunity for both sexes. 

Absolute equality of both sexes in respect to law. 

Equality of wages for both sexes. 

Protection of motherhood. 

Protection of child labor. 

Aid for woman labor unions. 

Overthrow of traditional rites enslaving the female sex. 
Opposition to polygamy. 

Opposition to the system of juvenile wives. 

Absolute freedom of marriage and divorce. 

Opposition to unequal judgment on the sexes by law courts. 
Promotion of equal treatment of remarried women by society. 
Securing for all women the right of property and inheritance. 


bo 


The Nationalist Government is sympathetic with these aims, and if the 
Nationalists win in the civil strife which is now upsetting China, they will 
doubtless be incorporated into the law of the country, as the judicial reform 
committee is drafting the new laws in accordance with these demands. 


The Feminists of America wish in every way to give their congratulations 
their encouragement, and any help possible, to the women of the Orient in 
achieving the complete equality which they seek. 


Women Learn Meter-Reading 


LTHOUGH it is against the laws of the State of Ohio for a woman to 
A earn her living by reading gas or electric meters, Ohio State University 
is teaching its women students how to read meters. Of course, the 
University has no idea that the women will ever make any money that way 
They are learning meter-reading as a part of a “household mechanics” course. 


Automobile mechanics, motor overhauling, repairing and reassembling 
washing machines, plumbing, setting up and testing gas stoves, sharpening — 
tools, sewage disposal, water supply, heating, ventilation, and the operation 
and repair of all kinds of mechanical household equipment are included in 
the course, which is designed to make women independent of expert labor 


- repairing the increasingly complex mechanical devices now used in many 
omes. 


But it it does not injure the women’s health and morals to do such things 
without pay, why should it injure them to do the same work for pay? 
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jection. They know what it is 

to have to submit to the au- 
thority of others. For that reason, they 
understand women’s demand for Equal 
Rights, and are sympathetically working 
with us to equalize the status of men and 
women in our country.” 


Thus Hoda Charaoui Pasha, Egyptian 
member of the International Advisory 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
explained the progress which women 
have made in Egypt in recent years, even 
though they have no vote. Mme. Charaoui 
is the president and founder of the Femin- 
ist Union of Egypt, which has for eight 
years been working for the complete 
emancipation of women in the land on 
the Nile, and she is the founder of L’Egyp- 
tienne, a Feminist magazine. 

Mme. Charaoui and her daughter, Mme. 
Samy Pasha, wife of the Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Egypt to the United States, were guests 
at tea at National Headquarters of the 
National Woman’s Party on October 6, 
and there Mme. Charaoui conferred with 
Alice Paul, advisory chairman, and other 
officers of the National Woman’s Party, 
on international co-operation between 
Feminists. 


Having gained the first two demands 
they made, the Feminist Union of Egypt 
has now proceeded to the immediate pro- 
gram of obtaining four other points of the 
Equal Rights program, with equal fran- 
chise one of its ultimate demands. The 
two points already gained are the raising 
of the 'age of marriage of girls to 16 years 
and of boys to 18 years, and the opening 
of all the public schools and universities 
on equal terms to men and women. 


The four demands which the Feminist 
Union is seeking next are: The enforce- 
ment of the laws against polygamy; the 
granting of divorce on equal terms; the 
enforcement of the man’s obligation to 
a divorced wife; and equal guardianship 
of children. 


Polygamy has theoretically been abol- 


ished, Mme. Charaoui said, but in prac- — 


tice it still exists. It is the aim of the 
Feminist Union to abolish it completely 
in fact. 


A woman in Egypt can obtain divorce 
on equal terms with her husband if. she 
puts this provision into her marriage con- 
tract—but often she does not know this, 
and often she simply does not include 
such a clause in her contract because she 
at the time of her marriage naturally does 
not foresee the need for it. Marriage is 
a civil matter in Egypt, and the marriage 
can be made on absolutely equal terms if 
the woman demands it. But too often, 


Egyptian Women’s Advance Equality 


66 } GYPTIAN men have been in sub-} 


through ignorance or thoughtlessness, the 
woman does not insist upon equal terms 
in marriage contract, to her later regret. 
The Feminist Union, led by Mme. Chara- 
oui, hopes to have the law changed soon 
so that, no matter what the marriage con- 
tract says, divorce can be obtained as 
easily by the wife as by the husband. — 
The law governing the payment of the 
dot or dowry to the wife meets with Mme. 
Charaoui’s favor, but it is not properly 
enforced. Too much is allowed to depend 
upon the good intentions of the husband. 
The marriage dot is set in the marriage 
contract, according to the husband’s for- 
tune. Two-thirds of it is paid at the time 
the contract is signed, and the remainder 
is to be paid if there is a divorce or by the 


| husband’s heirs at the time of his death. 


But, as in the other cases, two often the 
husband fails to meet this obligation 
promptly upon divorce, and a better law 
is needed to enforce the payment of the 


balance of the dowry at the time of 


divorce. 


The fourth point sought by the Femin- 
ists of Egypt is equal guardianship of 
children in case of divorce. As long as 
the marriage continues the mother and 
the father have equal guardianship of the 
children. But when there is a divorce, 
the mother is allowed the guardianship of 
a daughter only until she is 9 years old 
and the guardianship of a son only until 
he is 7 years old, after which she must 
relinquish all rights to the father. Mme. 
Charaoui and the Feminist Union are 
working to obtain for the mother an 
equal right to the guardianship of the 
son until he reaches his majority and the 
daughter until she is married. 


OLITICS and government in Egypt 

are too confused at present to allow an 
immediate demand for the vote for wom- 
en, Mme. Charaoui declared, but the 
Feminist Union hopes eventually to ob- 
tain the franchise for women on equal 
terms with men. 


Mme. Charaoui said that women have 
taken advantage of their new right to 
higher education and to training in the 
professions in large numbers. Approxi- 
mately five hundred new schools thave 
been opened, some for girls only, some 
for boys only, and some co-educational. 


A school for poor girls is maintained 
by Mme. Charaoui, and so impressed is 
the Government of Egypt with her work 
in this school that it has offered to give 
her a tract of land to enable her to en- 
large the school and build club rooms and 
other buildings for the school. 


Education has been the chief lack of 
the Egyptian women until the most mod- 


ern times, Mme. Charaoui said. In some 


cases the laws of Egypt are more favor- 
able to women than are the laws of many 
of the States of this country, but the 
women’s lack of education prevented their 
taking full advantage of the laws giving 
them civil rights. Therefore Mme. Chara- 
oui’s first aim has been to obtain equal 


educational opportunities for women in 
her country. 


For example, the Egyptian wife enjoys” 
the same right as her husband in ad- 
ministering her property. She can sell 
or mortgage her property without her 
husband’s consent. No civil law prevents 
her entering any profession or trade, and 
She has equal pay for equal work. The 
Government pays its women teachers and 
inspectors the same salaries it pays the 
men doing equal work. 


ME. Charaoui told, in her vivacious 
and enthusiastic manner, a story 
of a vastly significant event in the prog- 
ress of Oriental women which occurred 
this year. A conference of all the Oriental 
countries was held in Cairo. The women 
demanded to be admitted. They were re- 
fused by “the gentlemen of the old school.” 
But they carried their demands further, 
insisting that all the questions to be con- 
sidered there concerned them equally with 
the men. 


At last some of the obstructionists sug- 
gested that they might come if they would 
sit in a section especially reserved for 
them. This concession they refused to 
make. They insisted upon sitting with 
the men in the sections reserved for the 
delegates from each country. 


They won their point, after continued 
insistence, and when the women entered 
the hall in large numbers, they were given 
a great ovation. Thus for the first time © 
Oriental women participated in a confer- 
ence of their nations. 


Mme. Charaoui and her daughter, 
Mme. Samy, were the first women of 
Egypt to discard the veil. Mme. Charaoui 
attended the congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance in Rome in 
1923. She came back with a desire to 
move about as freely as her European 
sisters, She talked with her daughter and 
her son-in-law about her desire to go about 
without the customary veil then worn 
by all Mohammedan women. In that 
family conference, it was agreed that the 
daughter should first go out unveiled, 
since, as she had a husband, it would set 
a better example than if a widow were the 
first to discard her veil. So the daughter 
led, and the mother came next, and now 
many Egyptian women go unveiled. Many 
still like, as a national costume, to wear 
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the black turban with a veil which does 
not cover the face. Such a headdress in 
no way hampers a woman in her pursuit 
of an education, a profession, or the rights 
of women. 

Two years ago Mme. Charaoui spoke at 
National Headquarters of the Woman’s 
Party, wearing such a headdress, although 


she only a few days before had visited 


Headquarters dressed as any well-dressed 


European or American woman might 
dress. On this visit, she was smartly 
dressed in the European fashion, as was 
also her daughter, Mme. Samy. Both 
came direct from the White House where 
they had been received by Mrs. Coolidge. 


MONG those who were at tea with : 

Mme. Charaoui were Mrs. Richard — 
Wainright, Mrs. Wymond Bradbury, 
Marie Moore Forrest, Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, Corinne Frazier of the Wash- 
ington Star, Cora Rigby of the Christian 
Science Monitor, and Ruby A. Black. 
Elizabeth —— poured tea. 


Conservatives Favor Equal Franchise England 


ish Feminists was won at the con- 
ference of the Conservative Party 
at Cardiff, Wales, on October 6, when the 
resolution favoring equal franchise was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. 

A last-moment attempt among the 
“die-hard” Conservatives to make 25 the 
age at which women will be granted the 
vote, instead of 30, as at present, or 21, 
as advocated by the Feminists, was de- 
feated, and the resolution to grant the 
vote to women on the same terms as men, 
both as to the age requirement and the 
other qualifications, won. 

Stanley Baldwin, prime minister, has 


: A SIGNIFICANT victory for Brit- 


HE manner in which the newspapers 

treated the report of the results of 

the study of the brain of Helen 
Hamilton Gardener is illuminating. The 
news editors, in many cases, put the story 
on the front page, under some such head- 
line as the Washington Post used — 
“Equality of Brain in Sexes Now Held 
to Be Established.” 

But the editorial writers saw less 
news significance in the results of the 
scientific study of Mrs. Gardener’s brain. 

The Associated Press reported the story 
on September 28, as follows: 


“Ithaca, N. Y., Sept., 28 (A.P.).—Abun- 
dant evidence that the brain of a woman 
need not be.inferior to that of a man of 
equal rank has been discovered by Dr. 
J. W. Papez, of Cornell University, he an- 
nounced today, as the result of a thor- 
ough study of the brain of Helen H. 
Gardener, noted author, lecturer, and 
Feminist. 

“Mrs. Gardener, who died in 1925, 
willed her brain to Cornell University. 
Research work on it was completed re- 
cently by Dr. Papez, curator of the Wilder 
brain collection, and the results of his 


study will be published soon by the Smith- 


sonian Institution. 

“<‘Tn the structure of her own brain 
Mrs. Gardener has presented abundant 
evidence that the brain of a woman need 
not be inferior to that of a man of equal 
rank,’ he asserts. “In its entire organiza- 


tion it reveals a wealth of cortical sub- 
stance or gray matter that is only equaled, 


promised that the measure will be passed 
by Parliament in time for women in Eng- 
land to vote on equal terms with men in 
the general elections next year. On Octo- 
ber 3, Sir William Joynson-Hicks, the 
Home Secretary, reiterated the Govern- 
ment’s promise to British women, and de- 
clared that both Premier Baldwin and 
himself “were pledged to, the hilt and 
were not going to climb down.” | 

Sir William pointed out that women in 


the overseas British Dominions vote at 


21, and that women in the United pene 
vote on equal terms with men. 

The 1,500 women delegates to the Con- 
servative Party conference came out early 


A Woman’s Brain 


but not exceeded, by the best brains in 
the Cornell collection, which includes 
those of a number of doctors, professors, 
lawyers, and naturalists.’ 


“As a daughter of the Rev. A. G. Cheno- 
weth and Katherine A. (Peele) Cheno- 
weth, Mrs. Gardener was a descendant of 
both Sir Oliver Cromwell, of Hinchen- 
brook, and of Lord Baltimore. Her higher 
education was obtained at Cincinnati 
High School, Ohio State Normal School, 
and Columbia University. She married 
at the age of 22, and with her husband 
lived in New York City until 1900. There 
she wrote magazine articles, stories, and 
books under the pen name of Helen 
Hamilton Gardener. 


“About 1888 she took up the struggle 
for equal suffrage and was closely asso- 


- ciated with Susan B. Anthony, Dr. Anna 


Howard Shaw, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
and Carrie Chapman Catt. 


“Two years after the death of her first 
husband she was married (1902) to Col. 
Seldon Allen Day of the United States 
Army, and so transferred her field of 
activity from New York to Washington, 
where she served as vice-president of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association 
and vice-chairman of its Congressional 
Committee. 

“President Wilson in 1920 appointed 
her to the United States Civil Service 
Commission, the first woman member of 
that body. She held this office until her 
death in 1925, at the age of 72. 


“As a champion of Equal Rights for 


female sex. 


in the morning of ‘the day on which the 
vote was to be taken, and stood in long 
queues for hours before the doors of the 
hall opened. 


Members of the National Woman’s 
Party participated in the equal franchise 
demonstration in which all the women’s 
organizations of England demanded the 
vote on equal terms last year. 


The Woman’s Party congratulates its 
sisters overseas in this latest victory 
within the Conservative Party, and hopes 
for them early success in their long and 
valiant fight to win equality in the fran- 
chise. 


women, Mrs. Gardener was convinced 
that there is no inborn inferiority in the 
: x. The circumstance that the 
female brain is lighter than the male 
called for explanation, she believed. In 
her book, ‘Sex in Brain,’ she showed that 
there was no essential difference in the 
general mass of brain in the sexes which 
could not be accounted for by the differ- 
ence in the size of the body, and that, 
given similar conditions and opportuni- 
ties for development, the female brain 
shows no discrepancy. 

“To substantiate her claim she and her 
friend, Mrs. Stanton, in 1897 willed their 
brains to Cornell University.” 

It was this story which was published 
on the first page of the Washington Post 
under the very conservative headline 
quoted above. But an editorial writer 
on the Post had the ene to say of 
this news: 

“Dr. J. W. Papez of Cornell announces 
as the result of studies upon the brain 
of the late Helen H. Gardener that there 
is ‘abundant evidence that the brain of a 
woman need not be inferior to a man of 
equal rank.’ The statement made in this 
day and generation seems to be plati- 
tudinous. There may yet be some dispo- 
sition on the part of captious critics to 
question the general standard of female 
mentality, but individual cases to dis- 
prove flat statements are too numerous to 
need citation. 

“The worthy scientist’s findings and the 
act that made his researches possible 
serve to emphasize the place women have 
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made for themselves in the fragmentary 
period of civilization covered by the last 
three decades. It was in 1897 that Mrs. 
Gardener, as an avowed suffragist with 
all that such a designation implied in 
those days, decided to will her brain to 
the Wilder collection at Cornell. It was 
then generally held by conservatives that 
equality of sexes was an impossibility, due 
to the lack of gray matter possessed by the 
female of the species. Advocacy of suf- 
frage for women was considered a sign 


of mental deficiency rather than of nor- 


mal intelligence, and the early Feminists 
were definitely classed as being of un- 
sound mind. 

“It was to combat what was then held 
to be an impregnable position that Mrs. 
Gardener and her friend, Mrs. Stanton, 
willed their brains to science. Advanced 
as they were, they failed to realize that 


Political Power 


ASHINGTON, 
for Women September 21. 
— The National 
8 a beginning to size up 
In the Hvery the political land- 
E scape, with a view 
Wilmington, to 1928 | 
Delaware, 
The women’s 
September 21, 1927. staffs at Republican 


and Democratic 
headquarters show signs of activity, too, 
but primarily they’re simply like men, 
politically speaking. 

The National League of Women Voters 
is preparing for a campaign year, like- 
wise. The League’s non-partisan but not 
especially feministic. Its mission is to 
prevail on women to vote, but it doesn’t 
advise them how to vote. It sets no par- 
ticular premium on women’s policies or 
candidacies. 

The National Woman’s Party is a 
party—a woman’s party. It’s at the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party Headquarters that 
you find the militants. Their aim’s po- 
litical power—for women. 

“It’s a little early to be planning for 
next year,” they told me at G. H. Q,, 
opposite the Capitol Building, but in the 


same breath added that “Mabel Vernon’s 


in the field now, making a survey of the 
country,” looking for suitable candidates 
and estimating prospects. 

Miss Vernon, whose home is in Wil- 
mington, doesn’t waste her time touring 
the United States for pure amusement. 

The National Woman’s Party manage- 
ment frankly wants women in some good, 
big offices—not mere assistant secretary- 


ships, nominations on the Democratic 


ticket in sections which haven’t elected 
anybody but Republicans since John C. 
Fremont ran in ’56, or chances to carry 


the Republican standard in the solidest 


parts of Dixie. 


the necessity for such a clinical substan- 
tiation of their position would pass with- 
in their own lifetimes. They were per- 


suaded, no doubt, that their action might 


be of service to future generations of 


- women. Mrs. Gardener herself lived to 


reap the benefits of the recognition which 
the world now accords to women of intelli- 
gence. She was among the first of her sex 
to be named to a high executive position 
in the Government. : 


“The argument which Mrs. Gardener 
_ sought to disprove joined the company of 


fallacies long before her death. Man can 
no longer keep woman in her place and 
out of his by decrying her mental capabili- 
ties. He must equal or surpass her in 
intelligence in order to hold his own. 
Science now only substantiates what has 
become axiomatic. Laboratory evidence 
is not required. The facts speak for them- 


Press Comment 


Cabinet portfolios are mentioned; high 
diplomatic posts; senatorial candidacies, 
under circumstances which offer a rea- 
sonable show of victory. 


The suggestions’s even advanced that 
the natural way for the country to accus- 
tom itself to the idea of a woman as Presi- 
dent is through the choice of one, now and 
then, for second place on a national ballot. 

‘The women—if their national party is 
fairly representative of them—don’t ap- 
pear to insist on a mathematical division 


of all the offices—50-50—the Presidency 


half the time, half the Cabinet members, 
half of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, as close to one-half of the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court as it can be divided 


into, half the governors—half of every- 
thing. 


What the National Woman’s Party does" 


seem to want is any one of these offices, 
bar none, occasionally, and maybe twenty- 
five or thirty of its sex regularly in Con- 
gress—enough to hold the balance of 
power most of the time, say. 


In short, I take it that women want 
what they want in politics, as theirs of 
right, whenever they do want it—not as 
a concession, or handout, not as an acci- 
dent and not as a heritage, from a politi- 
cal husband who died and left it to one 
of them. 


That is, that’s the impression I gathered 
at the National Woman’s Party Head- 
quarters. 


This isn’t all I heard there, either. I 

also heard some interesting things about 
some distinguished feminine personalities, 
and why some of them are all right and 
some of them won’t “do” in politics. 
’ That’s a story I expect to tell later— 
oh, only a little later—if some of ’em 
don’t find out about it in the meantime 
and get out an injunction. 


**A Monstrous 
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selves. The hope and faith which inspired 
Mrs. Gardener in 1897 are accepted com- 
monplaces today.” 

And the Baltimore Sun, which had used 
the same story, made the following edi- 
torial comment on September 30: 

“Columbuses of learning are constantly 


discovering what they think are new in- 


tellectual continents and new things in 
human nature. But many of them, like 
the discovery of Professor Papez that a 
woman’s brain is not inferior to man’s, 
cannot be listed as novelties. It required 
no chemist’s scales to prove that Helen 
H. Gardener had a full share of gray 
matter in her brain. The proof was fur- 
nished by her life, and history long ago 
anticipated the learned generalization as 
to the mental equality of the sexes. The 
trouble is she is often too smart for her 
male partner.” 


T the July Con- 

vention of the 
American National 
Woman’s Party, 
which D. Elizabeth 
Evans took a mes- 
sage from the F. W. 
C. 8., one of the sub- 
jects discussed was 
the possibilities of 
international 
Feminist action. The discussion was very 
keen, and the following resolution was 
passed enthusiastically : | 


Whereas, in no country in the world are 
women given Equal Rights with men; and 
Whereas, conditions in every country are 
increasingly affected by world public opin- 
ion and international agreements; and, 
Whereas, it is necessary that the views 
of women should carry their full weight 
in all international councils; and, | 
Whereas, the National Woman’s Party 
is vitally interested in promoting the 
equality of rights for women everywhere 


Injustice” 


From Opportunity. 
Official Organ of 
the Federation of 
Women Cwil 
Servants 
(England), 
September, 1927. 


. and anxious to co-operate to that end; 


Therefore, be it Resolved, That we em- 
power our National Council, at such time 
or times as it shall deem opportune, to 
take such steps as shall seem to it ad- 
visable, through our International Ad- 
visory Council or otherwise, to co-operate 
with Feminists of other nations, to gain 
equality of rights for women throughout 
the world. 

No definite plan was formulated, it be- 
ing recognized that the resolution author- 
ized the Council to participate as it thinks 
best, and that each exigency must be met 
and dealt with as it arises. 

The reply of President Coolidge to the 
demand of the Woman’s Party for the 
adoption of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment by Congress was not very satisfac- 
tory. He merely said that if women 
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united behind the amendment and demon- 
strated their demand for it, it would be 
adopted. Equat Ricurs, the official organ 
of the Woman’s Party in America, has 
some pertinent questions in this connec- 
tion to ask: 

“Were women ever asked if a majority 
of them wanted laws on the statute books 
giving their husbands the sole rights to 
their children? 

“Were women ever asked if they wanted 
women in the public service to be paid 
less than men doing the same kind and 
quality of work? 

“Were women ever asked if they wanted 
laws giving their husbands the right to 
their wives’ earnings? 


“Were women ever asked if they wanted 
laws depriving them of the right to con- 
tract for their own labor? 


“Were women ever asked if they wanted 
laws depriving them of the right to serve 
on juries or to be tried by juries of their 
peers? 

“Were women ever asked if they wanted 
laws depriving them of inheritance and 
property rights which men enjoy? 

‘“‘Were women ever asked if they wanted 


laws depriving them of the right to hold 
certain offices, as some State laws do? 


“Were women ever asked if they wanted 
laws making the conditions under which 
they may obtain divorce more stringent 
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than the conditions under which men may 
obtain divorce? 

_ “Were women ever asked if they wanted 
laws classing them, if married, with chil- 
dren and incompetents in business rela- 
tions? 

“Were working women ever asked if 
they wanted laws limiting their opportu- 
nities to earn their living?” 

No demands, so far as we know, were 
made by women for these laws, which 
were mostly enacted before women were 
permitted even to help choose their law- 
makers. It seems a monstrous injustice — 
that there is to be no justice until and 


unless an overwhelming demand is made 
for it. 


Women Unionists Seek Equality 


HAT is sauce for the gander is 
NV sauce for the goose. While the 


Trade Unions Congress met, the 
Women’s Trade Union Congress also as- 
sembled. Margaret Bondfield, in her presi- 
dential address, remarked that what they 
were striving to secure was that women 
equally with men should hammer out 
trade union policy and that they should 
help in its administration. Well and good. 
Both men and women in industry should 
grow up together, and share their efforts 
and responsibilities. But the word 
“equality” comes somewhat oddly from 
the lips of Miss Bondfield. Certainly she 
took care lest anyone might believe her 
converted to Feminism, for she went on 
to remark that women trade unionists 
were called upon to meet “the attacks of 
bodies of women who in the name of 
equality demanded the repeal of protec- 


tive legislation for women which did not 


apply equally to men.” 

“The House of Commons,” said she, 
“has been bombarded with ammunition 
against the protective clauses in the Fac- 
tories Bill.” It has been. The Six Point 
Group organized a petition to the home 
secretary, asking for a re-classification of 
protected persons, placing adults, both 
men and women, in one category, and 
children and young persons in another. 
The Open Door Council not only sent 
deputations to Sir William Joynson 
Hicks, but also circularized the trade 
unions themselves with letters exposing 


the damage done to women employees by | 


withholding equality of status, especially 
in the matter of hours of labor, weight- 
lifting, cleaning of machinery, and dan- 
gerous processes. 

The facts of the case are hidieiiialte. 
All attempts to circumscribe the indus- 
trial freedom of women further than simi- 
lar freedom for men is circumscribed les- 
sen the women’s chances of a decent wage, 
and add to the forces which oppress them 
into a position of under-paid, ill-organ- 
ized, and impotent labor. Moreover, at 
this period when trade unionists are de- 


(This article is a part of an article en- 
titled “The Trade Unions Grow Up,” 
which was published in “Time and 
Tide,’ Lady Rhondda’s weekly, on 
September 16.) 


manding their right to share in the con- 
trol of industry, by classifying women 
with children as “protected” and “non- 
adult” persons, we are prolonging for 
one sex alone its period of industrial in- 
fancy, and making impossible the fulfill- 
ment of the ideal put forward by Miss 


Bondfield herself, that women equally 


with men should share in the administra- 
tion and control of trade union policy. 

Miss Bondfield and those who think 
with her are blind to the real results of 
their “protective” policy, because it was 
upon the lines of special privilege that 
women in the past endeavored to raise 
their standard of life. The policy of the 
equalitarians, she said herself, “was an 
attempt to destroy the foundations upon 
which industrial women have been able to 
raise their standard of conditions to some- 
thing nearer real equality.” 

“Real equality” has come to be a sus- 
pect phrase among those who deal with 
realities, like the “real Paris gowns” ex- 
hibited for sale in some provincial stores. 
But it is hard to acknowledge an error, 


especially when it represents years of gal- 


lant work and hard fighting. Special 
protection has been the foundation upon 
which the leaders of the past have at- 
tempted to assist women. The result can 
be seen in the lower standard of wages, 


the shutting out of women from many > 


highly skilled processes, the inferior po- 
sition which they hold in the trade unions, 
and the inferiority complex affecting their 
attitude toward life. 


UT there are signs that the younger 
women in the rank and file are begin- 
ing to learn. They believe that a fair field 
and no favor offers the best protection, 
and that where protective legislation is 


needed, the men need it together with the 


women. They want to end this period 
of classification with young persons. They 


want to grow up, so that, with their 


brothers, they may share the advantages 
of an adult status in industry. 


News from the Field 


Mississippi Branch at State Fair 
HE Mississippi State Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party has a booth 

at the State Fair being held this month. 


. Elen Crump, State chairman, is in charge. 


Equal Rights literature will be dis- 
tributed, members will be enrolled, and 
the work of the Woman’s Party both in 
the State and in the Nation will be ex- 
plained to visitors to the fair. 


National Council Meets 


HE National Council of the National 
Woman’s Party met in Washington, 
D. C., on October 14. This was the first 
meeting of the newly elected council since 


the convention in Colorado Springs in 
July. 
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